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ABSTRACT 

The testing of non-English doilnaat children cannot 
be achieved through vrltten exaiinatlons that deiaad reading 
proficiency and that fall to ascertain the strengths or w.^^aknesses of 
IndlYldaal perforsarce. Ror can an oral proficiency test, involYiag & 
lengthy tension- inducing InterYlew and relatively inconclasive 
scoring* provide the in format ion necessary for devslopiug 
Instructional programs. The Colorado Test leasures student knowledge 
of the English language. In employing the test, the teacher presents 
the student with a question and follows it with a self-initiated 
structured response. As a speaking test, the test is a reliable and 
valid measure of language skills. However, as with all tests, success 
depends on the skills of the adslnlstrator to administer the test and 
on the evaluator to accurately read and judge the results. She test 
csnslsts of a morphology and syntax section accompanied by pictures 
and a phonology section in which the student is to repeat a series of 
minimal pairs. Directions for test administration and scoring and for 
thw interpretation of responses are included. Test results aid in the 
assessment of areas for teaching concentration. Linguistic aspects of 
English are presented for teachers with no prior training in English 
linguistics. (JR) 
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ihtroductzot 

Of E„gu.h „ a S««,. u.^, generally r.li 

categories : 

ACM,^«„ ^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

«..n .uch test. .r. ^^^^ ^ ^^^^^ 

Vro^s. t..t,. When the. ^ ^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ 

.-..tnacuon, sue. „ . . _ ^^^^ 

B.«,«...cMev.n«t t.«. a.. ,e=.r.ll. „latc. to ;.o.l..,a a .ar-.ic.ia.- 
book, thay ar, noraOly „rltt«, axaninatlons In vhoU or In part. 

vrttton ««^nation 1. not a vlall. pos.fMlity for t^ttne th, 
I^^lsh pronclanoy of Colorado'. non-a.,lu. doMn«,t children, .inca 
h.v. ,ot y.t laarnad to „a. In either l.n<^„. ^^^^ 
produces a total score. n, effort U „,..iiy ^^e to anal^e t.e child's ^ 

. Pcrfo^ance to ascertain stren^hs or veal. ,,.3, ^^^^ 

=i.ny .™il..l. acMeve^nt tests are „.atlsfacto„ for sssessln, t-e ^^1^ 
sklU. Of If not most. Incordnj non-nngllsh dominant chUdren. 

a., proficiency test 1. another ™as„r. so^tl^es enployed In ES. testing 
^1. involves the use of ^ohal. Integrated «a.ure. of language conoetendes . 

e«»pl. Of such a test Is the Forel^ Service Institute's Oral Proficiency 
WSrvl^, «^ch is a t«nty Mnute conversation het-«,n ,«..ne, and Interviewer 
•*11. such a test doe. have the a^vs^tage of Involving only oral sWUs. It 
1. vezy difficult to ad^nlater It to chlldr«,. .Ince ^ of the. have not 
.et leaded the rule, of dl.cour... In addition, a lengthy Interview can he 
. tenelon-produclng experience for a peraon vlth limited co^and of m.ll.h. 

Another factor *lch the general proficiency test falrlv usal,., 

for non-3ngll.h speaker. In the public school. 1. the nature of the scoring 
on a proficiency test th. .tudent's .cor. 1. generally reported as a 
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nvcriber, such as "3", or in some bverly broad tern such sis "conversational 
fluency. 

Since non-English speaking students enrolled In the Colorado public 
schools show highly varied levels of proficiency. It Is generally not possible 
to separate thea Into relatively homogenoiis groups and beach toward the niddle 
of the class. What Is needed, therefore. Is a test which will show the 
teacher exactly what the student knows aboirt the English language and what 
he doesn't know. I^e Infonaatlon derived from such a diagnostic test can 
then be used to Individually structiu^ instruction. Since the Colorado 
Blllngual-Bl cultural Education Act provides for the funding of "tutors" for 
non-Snglish speakers not enrolled in bilingual ed\ieatlon programs, these 
tutors in each school district are able to work on soinethlng approaching a 
one-to-one basis with each student. The profile of stren^hs and weal:nesses 
which a diagnostic test provides pendts the tutor to easily assess what / 
type of instruction is needed and proceed accordingly. 

Yet diagnostic tests are quite varied in themselves. '^Perhaps the best 
known of these tests is the Carrow Test of Auditory Cownrehensioh . This 
test is typical of most such tests in that the score is based exclusively on 
the student's listening comprehension ability. The assumption is made that 
there is a hig^ correlation between comprehension and speaking ability. That 
such an assumption is Incorrect can easily be shotTn by pointing to many 
Mexican-American children living in Colorado who can understand nearly everything 
that is said in Spanish but have great difficulty expressing themselves in that 
language. This would tend to invalidate any score based on a listening compre- 
hension test. 
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Another factor which tends to make listening tests Invalid Is the fact 

A 

that listening, a receptlvfe skill, always precedes speaking, a productive 
skill In the mastery of a particular linguistic phenomenon. Therefore, In 
order to ascertain whether or not a student needs drill In a particular 
structure, It Is necessary to test him at the level of speaking. A mere 
listening test only demonstrates whether or not the ctudent has learned the 
lower level skill of listening, as It relates to the structure ^n qtiestlon. 
In summary, a student can understand everything he can say, but jhe cannot 
say everything he can understand. Thus, In order to know for certain whether 
the student has mastered a particular structure, a speaking test must be used. 

It Is hoped that this test of English as a Second Unguage will assist 
Colorado educators In the assessment of the English skills of their students. 
The tests employ an Innovative approach to such assessment, a question ^ 
followed by a teacher-lnltlated structured response. The pictures have been 
drawn by a professional artist and are Intended to project a multicultural 
Image. Preliminary versions of the test have been administered to Spanish 
and Vietnamese speaking children in Boulder, Longmont, Center, Alamosa, and 
Sierra Grande. Their ages range from 5 to 17 years. In most cases it was 
given in the presence of teachers and/or admlnlstratorb in order to '.ecilve 
feedback on its accuracy from adults who were very familiar with the students 
being tested. In all cases the test was received with enthusiasm, and requests 
that it be distributed to the schools as soon as possible. Because of this 
Interest, and the preasirg need for the assessment of non-English speaking 
children, the test is being released <.n a preliminary version in August, 1976, 
prior to the collection of sufficient data to empirically escabllsh its reliability and 
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validity. In spite of this, ve feel confident that the test does sh^v greater 
reliability than previously demonstrated hy more traditional speaking tests, 
and the enthusiastic i^eactions of those teachers who have witnessed its 
administration, gives us reason to feel secure about its validity, during 
the coning year, 1976-77, we hope to gather extensive data on the test and 
piiblish appropriate statistical indices along with any changes which may 
appear to be needed. 

In using this preliadnaxy instrument the teacher should keep in nind that 
no test has been written which will work perfectly for all students. In fact, 
the sad truth is that few tests are even functioning acceptably. We have 
, used our creativity and energy in developing a test \rtiich we believe can be 
used successfully on most students. Jowever, in the final analysis, its 
success will depend on the intelT.igence, i^sourcefulness, and ingenuity of 
the individual test adnlnistrator . The need to put the student at ease during 
the testing situation cannot be overemphasized. A test should not be^given 
in front of a panel of adults or in front of other children. The teacher 
shcuTd be seated next to the child at a table, not across from him. The 
whole testing experience s»hccld received in such a manner that the child . 
would not mind doing it again on another day. Indeed, if a distilct wishes 
to use the test to establish accountability for its program, it will be 
necessaiy to give it on several occasions auring the year. Under such usage, 
an increase in the scores of the indi.viduals an.! the group would demonstrate 
that the ^children were in fact mastering the English concepts in their 2SL 
classes. 
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The Colorado Diagnostic Test of English as a Second Language is not 
designed to detenaine language dominance. Therefore, it cannot determine 
irtiether a child should be instructed in Spanish or English. It merely points 
out those aspects of English vhich the student has not yet mastered. However, 
a student's score on the test vlll indicate the relative need for supplementary 
ESL instruction. In general, students' scoring belov 10 oh the test will 
need ESL instruction exclusively. Students scoring between 10 and 20 will 
need substantial ESL instruction, perhaps ^0^: of the total school day, if 
instruction in their native language is not available. Students scoring 
between 20 and 3^ will profit from occasional ESL instruction but can, with 
help and understanding from the regular classroom teacher» lefim in an all- 
English classroom, although not at the sazse rate as their classmates \iho are 
fully proficient in the language. Students who score 35 or above are profic'fent 
in English syntax and do not need j££L instruction. If such children are 
having problems in school, the prculems are of an essentially nonlinguistic 
nature, and instruction in English as a Second Language should not be expected 
to alleviate them. 

^e next section of these materials contains the Directions for Admini-> 
stering and Scoring. Teachers should read this carefully as it will provide 
them with the essential information needed to administer the test and inter- 
pret both correct and incorrect responses. 

Following this a section entitled. Some Linguistic Aspects of Tlngllsh, 
has been incliided to assist toitors and teachers who nay not have prior training 
Xn linguistics. The section presents a brief, nontechnical introduction into 
the English language structures incloided in this test. Teachers desirin;: 
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a more thorou^ presentation of these and other aspects of English ore 
encoTxraged to consult any of several currently available linguistic descrip- 
tions of the language. 
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DIBECnOHS FOR ADMrHISTEBING AND SCORING 

c 

' -J 

The Morphology and Syntax section of the Colorado Pi agnostic Test or f 
English as a Second Language can be easily adminlstered-ln ten nirutes. The 
test consists of 37 questions bas/d on 2h pictures. The teacher simply shovs 
^ach picture to the student and asks him a question about the plctiire. In 
addition, he viU normally initiate the response so as to structiire the 
student's reply to Include the tested linguistic ixem. 

The administrator will normally begin the test by telling the student 

vhat he is going to do and vby. Deception about the nature of the test is 

neither necessary not desirable sine, students nearly always want to learn 

English and are cooperative about anything which they think will help the 

teacher teach it to them. While there is no formal set of directions which 

must be read to the student, the following sho\ild Illustrate how the student 

can be introduced to the task: ^ 

"Hi. What's your name? Jose . I'm r4r. Jones. Where are you from 
Jose? How old are you?'* 

"Jose, I'm going to show you some pictures, ok. I'll ask you some 
questions about the pictures and you tell me the answer in English, 
ok. I'll help you by beginning the answer and then you finish it. 
Do you think you can do that? Pine." 

The administrator by thit tiat would have written on the Individual Student 
Profile the name, age (if known), and placf of birth (if known) of the child 
being tested. Other pertinent data can be filled in after the test has 
been administered. The teacher then begins by showing the student the first 
picture and asking him question #1, What's this? If the student answers 
the question correctly, the teacher places a check in the column to the ri^t 
of the item on the Individual Student Profile. If the student does not give 
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the correct answer, the teacher places a minus in the coliimn. The use of 
checks and minuses is preferable to the use pf pluses and minuses since the 
latter can easily be confused when going over the profile. If the student 
does not respond to the question, ask it again. If there is still no response, 
leave the column blank and go on to the next item. If the student fails to 
respond to five successi've questions, politely discontinue the test and 
excuse the child. Such children either do not know any English at all or 
are undergoing an emotional problem. Remember, the test should be enjoyed 
by students, and normally is. If a student appears to be bothered or threatened 
by the test , the test should be administered on another day and by someone 
who has had more intimate contact with the student. Such situations, however, 
jare unusual. As long as the student keeps responding, even if his responses' 
are not correct, you normally can feel free to continue ^askin^r questions • 
If a student makes an error, the teacher may want to write it on the 
profile, since an error itself can tell a great deal about ^at stage the 
student is at in the acquisition of the structure. Therefore, appropriate 
space has been left after the discrlptlon of each item on the profile for the 
notation of the exact response. The teacher should feel free to use this 
space to make any notes he may wish to on the nature of each response. 

Aiter the test has been administered, t^e teacher will count the number 
of checks and place the total at the top of the profile in the spaced marked 
Score . Remember, the students score is the number of, correct answers. 



The remainder of these directions describes posslvble Incorrect ansvcx's 
for each item, along \rith an explanation for the errors. Unusi^al correct 
responses ai*e also listed. The administrator should read this entire section 
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before administering ths test to a student. After several students have bean 
tested^ this section should be read again in order to clarify any problem 
vhieh may have occurred during administration. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR THE EJTERPRETiCTON OF RESPONSES 

Item 1 • Correct Response (CR) - e book * Wrong Response (WR) - book . 
Interpretation: Many students will fall to use the indefinite article « especially 
when they are at the early ''identification*' stage of second langiaage acquisition. 
item 2 - CR. - apple . W.R* - apple ^ k a opleV 

Interpretation: Students who failed to use the article in iteic 1 vill not use 
it in this item either. Students vho use the article ja may apply it universally, 
even where it is inappropriate. These students must be tau^t when to use the 
article an c ^ 
Item 3 - C.^R. - fruit . W>R. - fruits , a ftruit . 

Interpretation: !4any students vho missed iteins one and tvo vlli get this item 
rl^t simply because they have not learned any articles* In such cases it is 
not appropriate ^ assume that the studex^t understands the use of mass nouns . 

. /' - 
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Some studeats vlll plurallze tne vord fruit, again indicating that they 
do not underttazid the use of Baas nouns in English. Yet by dofr; this, the 
student shovs that he has learned to add plural endings to words. 

A^ain^ some students vill ssy a fruit . This Indicates that they are using 
the arti'^Xe a before all nouDS and have not yet leaned that It is not used 
before nass nouns. 

Ironically, beginning students will get this item correct because they 
fail to use sn ax^icle jefore nouns, while icter^c^late ^students will err here. 
This should not disconcert the teacher since such error patterns are quite 
cozoaon In second Isnguage acquisition. If a student does not acquire a structure, 
he does not err in Its use. Only when he begins to acqtdre it do errors show 
up. Finally, when he has mastered U, the errors disappear. This pasradi/^ 
applies to nearly all linguistic aspects of 3raguage when a n^le is followed 
by exceptions. 

Item h ^ C.R. - is sleeping . W.R. - sleeping , sleep . 

Interpretation: The verb sleep may b^ used to nana the action taking place. 
In this case, the student has acquired only the appropriate vocsbtalary word 
but does not know the correct lom of the vert for ea5)rosslng progressive tense. 
This is the manner in whl'^h the student will learn this tense, first the partl<- 
dple, then the use of the participle with the vert to be. 
Item 5 - C.R. - are running/playing . W.R. • run , play , running , playing . 
Interpretation: Beginning students will use the verbs nm and play to identlfjr 
the action taking place. Running and playing indicate additional leamlnf^ 
as veil as the fact that the student does not know ho^-r to use this forr; of 
the present progressive tense. Althoui^. is and are are not the only forr.'i 0' 
ilie verb to be , their inclvision on the test 'rill dencnstrate satis factcril*' 
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whether the student has mastered this verb tense vhich is frequently used in and 
out of class activity, and is therefore acquired ^uite early. 
Item 6 - C.R. - he* 8 hungry. W.R. - hungry , sandwich , eat, he hungry , he 
is h jngjy* 

Interpretation: Beginning students viU simply give one vord responses, such as 
hungry, sandvlca , and eat. At the intermediate stage, students vill associate 
he and hungiy , but vithout using the linking verb to be. When they begin using 
to be, it will be conjugated in its pxire form. He is hungry . , rather than with 
the conversational contraction he*s . Wiil^ this is correct English, it still 
means that the student must be tau^t to fohn the contraction. If the student 
does not use the subject pronoun he, ve can assume that he does not Imov it. 
Some migrant students may?say, He*s in school . This is because they associate school 
vlth food since the schoo*' is their main source of nutrition. 
Item 7 - C.R. - she^s tired . W.R. - sleep ^ sleepy . 

Interpretation: Students with vexy little conand of Qiglish may need some 
repetition on this item. Th^ seem tc <^ ' c difficult to answer. If a 
student merely says she, this can be counted correct since it does indicate 
the active use of this word. 
Item 8 - C.R. - girls . W.R. - girl . 

Intex^retatlon: Students who do not know the plural form will not \2se it, even 
in a situation which obviously calls for the plural. 
Item 9 C.R. - houses. W.R. - house . 

Interpretation: Same as above. This will normally be the last plural form 
acquired. 

Item 10 - C.R. - books . W.R. - book . 

Interpretation: Same as above. The /s/ plural seems to be acquired either 
simultaneously or immediately before the /z/ plural. 

• 14 
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Iteitt H - C.R. - mine , W.K. - nty . 

Interpretation: This is the first possessive form usually acquired. Students 
lAo have nut learned It will use to or g^. This Is because they tend to use 
the object pronoms instead tt pocsesslves until the possesslves have been 
learned. If a student says bqt shirt ^ alB?)ly repeat the question. He will 
then realize that this ^% not the response you are looking for and respond 
with the possessive. 
Item 12 - C.R. yours. W.R. - you ^ yoxir . 

Interpretation This possessive pronoim Is acquired either simultaneously or 

O 

immediately following mine. 

Item 3a * C.R. - heis . W.R. - her, she . 

Interpretation: 3he will nomall/ precede her in usage. Therefore, a student 
irtio uses she Is less advanced than one who uses her. 
Item ll» - C.R. - his. W.R. - he, him . 

Interpretation: Sane as above. Just as mine and yours are acquired at about 
the sasie tins, so are his, hers, and theirs. Therefore, students who miss this 
Item viU also tend to miss the next one. 

Item 15 - C.R. - theirs . W.R. - they ^ them^ mother and father . 
Interpretation: Same as above. Students who say mother and father do noc know 
the possessive pronoun theirs . If a student ^ays both, this Is also Incorrect, 
but the question should be repeated. 
Item l6 - C.R. - her. W.R. - she, nurse > the girl . 

Interpretation: If the student says the nurse or the girl ^ repeat the question 
and he will often use the appsropriate object pronoun the next time. If not, 
then we must assume' that he does not use this object pronoun « If the student 
says nurse or girl without the definite article the , count the Item wrong and 
go on to the next one. Some students say nurse, especially those In migrant 
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programs because they are accustoned tc seeinp doctors and nurses as soon as 
they enter school. 

Item 17 - C.R. - hiin. V.R. - he, the boy , d octor * 

Interpretation: normally, a student ^Aio has not learned the object pronoxms 
vin use subject pronouns in their place. - 
• Item 18 - CP. - them . W.R. - they , the boy and the plrl . 

Interpre-^ation: Sane as above. If the student says the boy and ^he plrl ^ 
siriply repeat the quertic?,. If he still gives this response, it is probably 
because he can only use nouns in subject (nominative) position and has not 
jret learned object position forms such as the pronoun them . An Advanced student 
nay also say both of them , vhich should be counted as correct. 

19 - C.R. - Do you like ice cream? W.R. - You like ice creaiL ? You ice cream? 
Interpretation: Iterui 19» 20, and 21, nnist be administered vlth caution since 
cultural difference can be displayed here. Vietnamese students are especially 
shy in in^iiring as to the likes and dislikes of. an adult. After the child 
asks the question, the administrator sJ.ould respond, "Yes, I do." Generally, 
hovever, students vho do not respond do not know hov to form questions and 
may not even understand the Instructions. At a little more advanced stage they 
will tend to make the errors exemplified above; that is, leaving out the copula 
(is) and/or the question introducer (do). 

Item 20 - C.R. - Are you a teacher? W.R. - You a teacher? Teacher you? You teacher? 
Interpretation: The administrator should answer the question with "YeSi. I am ." 
nils type of question seems to be learned at about the sane time as those con- 
taining a questl6n Introducer (do). Students who have missed the previous 
question will also miss this one, mr^ thouf^ it assesses the ability to tutm 
a different type of question* 
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Item 21 - C.R. - Stand up , W.H, - You stand up . 

Interpretation: The command fbra seems to be learned before the questions 
assessed above. It Is placed after the questions because of the reluctance 
of some students to tell an adult to do soiaethlng. In pretesting it was 
foimd that this problem vas nearly alvays eliminated by getting the students 
to ask questions first. The response. You stand up ., is the regular declarative 
sentence form. Occasionally, an advanced student will use the polite command 
fornix Vm you please stand up? Of course this should be counted as correct also. 
Item 22 - C.R. - teaches . W.R. - class , teach. 

Interpretation: The most common error will be teach, or if the student doesn't 
know this verb he may say talk . Occasionally a student will point to the 
picture and say class . Some students will say, she is teaching/talking because 
this form of the verb (present progressive) is learned before the present 
tense is learned. 

Item 23 - C.R. - swimis . W.R. - is swimming , swim , girl . 

Interpretation: Same as above. Is swimming indicates that the student cannot 

use the /z/ ending of the present tense. 

Item 21* - C.R. - fights . W.R. - he is fight, box, fight . 

Interpretation: The njost common error will be fight . Students may also say 

box, which should be counted .wrong. If the student sajrs boxes t count it right, 

•Ince the /Iz/ ending is acquired after the /s/ ending of the present. If 

the stvident Bays likes zo flwfat . count it right since the verb likes contains 

the /s/ ending for which you are testing. 
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Item 25 - C.l. - Is going to/gonna feed the dog . W.R. - feed dog^ food dog, 

feed the d6g. He going . 
Interpretatlpn: Even thoujjh It foUovs -yie present tense on this test, the 
periphrastic future precedes the present In the Isngiiage acquisition process. 
tEherefore, xoany students vlU fom this complex sentence- eVen ^thou^ they could 
not give the correct vero form teaches . If the student makes an error in some 
other part of the sentence , such as *ne is going to give dog supper . » the 
ansver should be counted rigjit, since we are only trying to find out if the 
student can xise tUe periphrastic futture cji»rrectly. 
Itec 26 - C.R. - cooked. U.P.. - cook , foo4 > 

Interpretation: Students who say cook have ndt yet learned the past tense. 
Iten 27 - C.R. - studied . W.R. - study , studyinr^y reading . 
Interpretation: This past tense ending is generally the first one acquired. 
The /t/ is acquired next followed somewhat later by the /id/. If a student 
Iresponds using the present participle (sttidying), the item should be counted 
wrong. If the student says read using the past tense form, count it rl^t,* 
since the irregular past forms are learned after the regular forms. 
Item 28 - C.R. - rested . W.R. • rest> sleep . 

Interpretation: <;>1hls is the last past tense fora to be acquired, partly because 
it Si not as coodDonly used as the other two. When a student does not know the 
past tense of this verb, he will either use the present or not respond at all. 
Item 29 - C.R. - taller .' W.R. - tall , long ^ big . 

Interpretation: If a student does not know the comparative fom he will fre- 
quently not respond. Some Spanish speaking students say big because its Spanish 
equivalent grande means both big and old. If a student says bigger , this should 
be counted ri^t since it is also a comparative form. When a student says more tall 
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he Is shoving that he has not yet learned the comparative form. 

Item 30 - C.R. - vas svinming . W.R. - sidaBdng , swim. 

Interpretation: The most cooDon error is svimning. Occasionally a yery 

advanced stiident vill make this error. Ihis is bepause young people today 

tend to leave orxt words in conversational speech. The effect on totcl score, 

if this occurs, is minimal. 

Item 31 - C.R. - vas opened . W.R. - is OT>en . opened , open , vas open . 
Interpretation; Hot many students will get this item ri^t since it is a very 
advanced structure. If the child is seven years old or less, an incorrect 
answer may be due only to age, since the structures tested in items 31 and 
32 are not acquired by all monolingual children until age seven. Most students 
will tiy to turn the sentence around and say. The boy opened the door . This 
is an incorrect response. 

Item 32 - C.R. - has opened the door . W.R. - opened the door , door . 
Interpretation: Same as above. Students will tend to use the simple past tense 
form in snswerlng this questicn. While their response may be a grammatically 
correct sentence, it does not show that they can use the p>*esent perfect tense 
as well. 

Item 2} - C.R. - to school . W.R. - school . 

Interpretation: Items 33-37 show the student's ability to eiqpress spatial 
relationships, which are so iiqportant to success in school. While these items 
are easier than those InDedlately preceding, they have been placed at the end 
of the test so that the testing session can end with successful responses by 
the student. 

Item 3^ - C.R. - o n/on top of the car . W.R. - tjo, up the car , car. 
Interpretation: On Items 31^37 the teacher must be careful not to let the 
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•tudaat point or respond there . If the student points, say, " I didn't hear you .' 
If he says there , repeat the question , and he vlll sense that you vant a more 
descriptive response. If the student says above or over, he will need to be 
tau^t to select the best Indicator of spatial relationship and relate it to 
two objects in a sentence. Therefore, such responses should be counted vrong. 
Item 35 - C.R. - under/below the elethent . W.R. - bottom, down , below. 
Interpretation: Sane as 3l». The students answer should complete the sentence. 
Iten 36 - C.R. - behind/in back of the houae . W.R. - back , the back , on. 
Interpretation: Same 9» 3h. If a student uses over or ra, it is most probably 
because he does not know how to say behind or in back of . If th» student merely 
says in back , count it correct since it eoiq^letes the sentence satisfactorily. 
Iten 37 - C.R. - in front of the tree . W.R. - front , is front . 
Interpretation: Sane as 31*. If the student merely says in front , c unt it 
correct since it conpletes the sentence satisfactorily. 
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SOm UNGUISTIC ASPECTS 07 ENOLISR 

Introduction: 

' Ibis section of the test packet is designed to assist teachers ^rho have 
not had prior training in English linguistics. It consists of a brief descrip- 
tion of each aspect assessed by the instrumnt. This description, while perhaps 
appearing incosplete to the linguist, vlll identify the problem irtiich the non- 
English speaking student nust overcoM. Besides describing when a particular 
strxicture is used, it provides additional information on the causes of common 
errors and offers suggestions for remedial strategies* This section should 
be used as a soi^plement to the interpretation data offered in the Directions 
for Administering and Scoring. 

a ^ count noun . English uses the indefinite article a prior to a count 
noun which begins with a consonant. A count noun is different from a mass 
noun in that it can be counted. For instance, we can ssy one book , two 
chairs , three friends # but we csn*t say one butter , one honesty , or two 
honesties . This is because the latter type of noun alwsys occurs in mass 
or as an abstraction. 

an ♦ count noun . English uses the indefinite article an prior to a count 
noun which begins with a vowel. Examples of this art apple , octonus , inch , 
elephant , uncle . If the article, or predeterminer, as it Is sometimes 
called since it precedes everything else in the noun phrase, is fbllowed 
by a word beginning with ft vowel, then sn is also used even thou^ the 
noun may begin with a consonsat. This is exemplified by an ugly person . 
Conversely, we say a tall uncle , even thoiu^ the count now uncle begins 
with a vovel« On occas:^ jn a student will respond br tasing the definite 
article the. This may be due to the fact that either (1) he does not know 
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the indefinite article or (2> his native language does not dlstingxiish 
between definite and indefinite aarticle and therefore he constantly 
confuses and intermixes the tvo. Speakers of Russian and Japanese may 
do this* for instance. 
3* no article * mass noun . English generally does not employ an article 
before a mass noun. Por instance, we say I lite milk, spartiettl and 
fruit, whils the Spanish speaker would ssy. Me gustan la leche. los 
espaguetis> y la fruta > On the test instrument, ttffe uses of It^s fn-it 
and It^s an apple iUuatrate the student's command of this characteristic 
of English nouns. 

yresent progressive tense (is ♦ ing) . This tense is learned fairly early 
by second language speakers and is frequently mastered before the simple 
present tense is leamed. It consists of the use of a fom of the verb 
to be and the present participle of the verb. The present participle is 
formed like a gerund. That is, it consists of the infinitive form and the 
ing ending. Ex.. paint , painting . The present progressive tense is used 
to refer to action that is taking place at the very moment the speaker is 
talking. Ex. , He eats in that restaurant, vs. He is eating in that 
restaurant . While the single present tense asserts that an action is not 
, entirely in the past, but In the present as well, the present progressive 
tense asserts that an action is ongoing and not. yet completed. Ex. , This 
year I am teaching English . 
5. Present progressive tense (are ♦ In^) . This form is also tested because 
of the many uses of the word are in the conjugation of to b£. Ex. , You are , 
we are , you (pll are , they are . The final fonn, I am . is not included in 
the test, but the teacher may assess it easily by asking the student v What 
are you doing now? I am talking to you . 
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6. Contraction vith Copula * The vord copula is a linguistic tenn used to 
refer to the verb to be. ' This is becatise this verb shows state of being 
end does not in>X)lve any action. It is siiq)ly U83d to link a noun or 
a pronoun with an adjective. He is hungry , with a noun. He Is a teacher > 
or with an adverb. He ft hure . Frequently, ^he student will leave out 
the verb and sinply say. He hungry . This is beeauae many languages do 
not use a verb in such circumstances (no action). In English all 
sentences must have a verb showing tenae and since no action is apparent 
here, the tenae ia carried by the vez% to be. The copula combines with 
the subject pronouns he, she, and it to form a contraction ^^hieh is 
almost alvaya uaed in eonveraat-lona. 

7* Subject pronouna (ahe) . The student will frequently confuse he and ahe 
in both liatening and apeaking. This may be due to two reasons: (1) 
his native language has a single neutral form such as it, ^ich does 
not differentiate according to aex» or (2) the problem ia phonological. 
If the latter is the problem, it could be due to the phonological simi- 
larities of his native language, Engliah, or both. For example, in 
Spaniah the worda il and alia differ in only one phoneme, and the subject 
pronoun ia normally left out when the aiibject ia known. Therefore, the 
student plaeea a third peraon aubj«ct pronoun prior to the verb in 
Engliah, vith either fwm, he ox* ahe, being logical since they fall into 
this claanification. Alao, the words in English sound alike, especially 
to speakera of languages with a very aspirate b. For instance, the h 
sound whi^ in Spaniah ia written vith a ^, is hi j^ly. aspirate and gutteral 
aa in Joae^ . As a result, the Spanish speaker's differentiation in the 
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pronunclatldn of he and she is very sliest. This makes them Just as 
confusing as It^ and eat * 

8. Plural /z/ following vovel or voiced consonant , English has three regular 
plural forms of nounp: /i/, /s/, and /iz/. The first foxn is used after 
nouns ending In a vowel or a voiced consonant ( cov or glrl )> The student 
nay not place any plural on the vord because he recognises the conplexlty 
of the English pluralisation system and simply avoids using it for fear 

of xaaking a mistake. Or, the student may add an /s/ ending to a vord 
like eow simply because his language does not include t|e /z/ sound. The 
latter type of error vould be made by Spanish and Oriental speakers. Since 
the Vietnawse language tends not to employ final consonants, Vietnamese 
children vill persist in leaving out all plurals for ^vlte som time. 

9. Plural /iz/ folloirlng sibilant . Words vhich end In consonants that are 
articulated throu^^ frlctlcn in the passage of air are called fricatives 
and affricates. These sounds are the consonants /ch/, /sh/, /s/, /z/, 
and /J/, and they are used in such vords as church , vlsh , house , rose , 
and badge. These vords take an /iz/ ending in the plural. Many students 
vill not be able to pronounce this and others vlll not knov yhm to use it. 

10. Plural /s/ follovlng unvoiced consonant . Words which fend in a consonant, 
vhlch Is produced without vibration of the vocal cords , cany the pltxral 
form /■/. ExvaplM of such vords are look , bat . Up . and fifth . 
11-15. Possesslre pronouns . The test assesses the student's ability to produce 
the possessive pronouns his , hers , theirs , yours , and mine . The other 
form, ours , is nc'^ included. I4any students vlll simply use the subject 
pronouns in all cases vhere pronouns occur. If the student substitutes 
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he for his t then instruaent has shown us that ve will need to teach 
possessive ^ronovd fonns. Students soinetlxoes confuse his and hers. This-^ 
may be due to the general confusion of masculine and feminine third 
person singiiLar forms (see the description of subject pronouns (he) 
and (she) I or* due to differences between English and the student's 
native langtaage. In Spaaishi for instance » the possessive pronoun agrees 
in gender with the thing possessed* el libro suyo > while in ISnglish the 
possessive pronoun agrees in gender with the possessor, her book . This 
will tend to cause some students to ssy hi s car when referring to a woman • 
In interpreting the instrument* care must be taken to distinguish between 
errors ^rtiich are obviously phonological and those idiich are obviously 
grammatical. If a Vletnaatse student ssys It^s their ^ the error is not 
due to not knowing the possessive pronoun $ but rather to his inability 
to pronounce the coasonant cluster /rz/ at the end of a word. Altbou^ 
the student ^s response vould be marked warong, the appropriate remedial 

3 

treatment of this problem would be a phonological rather than a syntactic 
drill. 

Object proooun (her) . This pronoun , the counterpart of she » is used when 
it functions as a direct or indirect object. She , he* and they function 
as subject pronouns » that is to ssy» as the subject of a sentence. Students 
tend to learn subject pronouns first and then substitute them for all other 
pronouns until the others are learned. Therefore, errors such as He is - 
talking to she are common. If, in addition, the student tends to confiise 
he snd she, he may ^«o do the ssme irtien using these pronouns as objects. 
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17. Object pronoun (hlm) > This is the object pronoun counterpart of the subject 
pronoun he. Tor an addi***lonal esqplanatlon of him, see Object Pronoun (har) 
deterlbed above. 

18. Object pronoun (then) . This is the object pronoun counterpart of the siibject 
pronoun they. For an additional esiplanation of they t see Object Pronoun 
(l^er) described ebove. 




19* Question introducer (do) . In English, questions in the present tense contain 
the qtiestion Introducers io snd does . Questions in the past ttese contain 
the past interrogative form did . The only exception to this is the inverted 
question vhich involves sn inversion of the order of the subject and the 



as can, could > may ^ shall > vlll « and have before the subject. Exanqple, 
Have they arrived? Some questions ask for specific information stich m 
v here , vhen, vfay> hour many ^ etc*; exaa^^le. Where do you live? These function 
'tne same as other tjrpes of questions except that the interrogative vord 
Is preceded by one of these adverbial or adjectival vords. Some students 
viU" simply invert the order of the subject and verb in all drctiostances ; 
example, *Hsye you a giAi? , becatise their native language functions in tills 
vsy and also because English scoietimes does tlds ^ in. Are you a teacher? 
20 1 Inverted Question . These occur with the verbs to be and have, and vith 
certain ^ords vhlch ve csn call helping verbs. The linguist calls them 
modals. These are the vords can, could , should , vill , shall , vould , may , 
might , or must , i^any studenta making errors on this queation will aixn^ly 
maintain the declarative aentence vord order vhich is subject-verb rather 
than the reverse order vhich is called for here. If the student nal;es 




vexb to be . Are they here? , and the placement of other helping varba such 
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this mistake. It vill be nec^^asaiy -^o show hia and drill him on the 
inversion of subject and verb or subject and auxiliary in English. 

21. Conmand form . Ibe \uie of commands in English functions uniquely when 
coznpared jrit& most other languages. Ttxe speaker merely eliminates the 
subject-an<^uses the basic infinitive form of the verb. Therefore. You 
stand UP, sounds like an unfinished declarative sentence, such as You 
stand UP in a erofird. On the other hand. Stand up ., is obviously a mandate 
g^ven to the listener. In other languages the command form is expressed 
by making a change in the verb or by reversing the order c/ the subject 

and the verb. In Spanish we use the latter convention, saying Parese usted . 

22. Prfesent tense /±zL The English verb is fairly easy to conjugate in the 
present^ tense, since all forms are the same except for the third person 
singulijGr. It has three forms which follow the same rules of usage as 
the pluraliaation of nouns. The /iz/ ending tested here follows a verb 
ending in a sibilsnt. 

23. > ysent tense /z/. This fbrm of the third person singular follows a verb 
whose stem ends in a vowel or a voiced consonant. Examples of such verbs 
are nm - runs , sow - sows , brag - brags , load - loads , and hum - hums > 
Since the /z/ sound does not occur in many languages, and since it is even 
harder to pronounce when it occurs with anothe? consonant, thereby forming 
a fincl consonant cluster, this fairly common form will be one of the most 
troiiblesome to students of English. 

2l». Present tense /s/ . This form of the third person singular follows a verb 
lAose stem ends in an unvoiced consonant. Exaamles of such verbs are 
hit - hits , look - looks , triv - trips , and cougfa - cougjhs . ^ 
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25 . Perlphrattlc futiire (to be going to) > Traditional prescriptive grasnnar 
booki have told ui that there are two forma of the future tense in English. 
These are shall and vlll > the former is sitpposedly used vith the first 
person ^ an^ vg^, vhile^ the latter is supposedly used vith the second and 
third person. In fact, xxeither of these foxns is used vezy often. Shall 
is only z^sqtiired in a question. Shall ve eat? and vlll ustially forms a 
contraction vith the svibject pronoun, Ihey'll be back toaorrw . Actually 
the most common form of the future tense in En^sh and the one second 
language leaniers acquire first is to be going to « sometimes called the 
periphrastic future. This consists of a conjugated form of the i^esent 
progressive tense of to go plus the infinitive form of some other verb. 

He is going to eat . This is the fuf^iire tense vhich should be taught first. 
Actually, many native speskers of English use oral periphrastic fozm 
. other than tne basic one described above. These generally involve 

contracting the phrase goin& to to gona or gowlnta , Gona usually Indicates 
a contracted form of the periphrastic futu«, He^s gona eat ^ vhlle goiylnta 
Is used >«hen the main verb is to go , li such cases. It is followed br a 
direct object indlcatiiig the place vhere the subject is heading, He^s 
TOvlnta tovn , 

Th^ periphrastic form of the future tense tested here is g^lng to feed 
shows whether or not the student can actuaD.y use this common verb with 
an action \^lch is about to occur. ^ If the student uses the :>resent tense 
Instead, he will need to learn this form of the future. 

26, ?^t tense /t/ . This form of 'le past tense is applied to verbs which 

end In an unvoiced consonant. Examples of this form are laugh - laughed ^ 

\ 
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fclas - kissed, step - stepped , and look - looked . In such cases the 
ed ending irtiich is iqpplied ^o the written fona is pronounced /t/. 
27. Past tense /d/ . There are three forms of the past tense of regixlar 
verbs in English. These are /d/, /t/, and /id/. The /d/ form is used 
foUoving VBTbB that end in voiced consonants and vovels. Examples of 
such vex^s are nib - nibbed , call - called , ovn - ovned . and carry - 
carried . Many verbs such as run do not conform to this paradigm. Such 
verbs are irregular in their conjugation. There are approximately 130 
irregular verbs in English ^^ose conjugation must be more or less memorized 
by the student. Utafortunately , these are often the most commonly xised 
verbs , with the hi^ly irregular verb to be being a good exuq^le of 
this anomoly. 

^28. Past tense /td/ . This regular form of the past tense is applied to verbs 
Which end in /t/ or /d/. This is because the regular ft/ and /d/ endings 
cannot succeed themselves . That is , we c^n neither say ^loadd nor %eatt . 
since a ccnsonant, unlike a vowel, cannot be lengthened by the speaker. 
Therefore, the forms loaded and seated are used. 

29. CCTgparative foitn of adjective (er) . Adjectives exist in three forms: 
regular, comparative, and superlative. Each of these is exenqpllfled by 
the words tall , taller , and tg^Iest . The regular form simply refers to 
the possession of a certain characteristic, the eosparative form shows 
that someone possesses more of the specified characteristic than someone 
else, and the superlative form refers to the one who is most endoved 
with the characteristic. 
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The test Instrunent only usesses the ability to use the con^arative form 
since this is the one most, frequently used in conversation and play. If 
a teacher wishes to includ^ the superlative fora in his diagnostic assess«- 
nentt he should obtain a picture of thi.e people » each one obviously 
taller than the other, and ssy the following: Hg is tAii . He is taller > 
and he is the . Other descriptive adjectives aitch as big and < 

fat nay also be eaployad. Both the conparative and superlative forms are 
learned at a fairly advanced stage in the language acquisition process, 
snd therefore an error on this itea should not cause great concern. As 
always, a nonresponse will indicate that the fora in question is not a 
part of the student's oral coiqpetence. 

30. Past progressive (was » ing) . The past progressive tense is used to indicate 
an action wfa .eh was taking place at som moment in the past which is referred 
to by tue speaker. Example, When I saw hin yesterday, it was raining . 1% 

is formed by combining a past tense fora of the verb to be (was or were ) 
with the present participle of the main verb. Althou^ both forms of the 
past progressive are not included on this test (was and were) , the 
teacher may infer that the student is or is not able to produce the tense 
from the single item. !tost probably, if thc^ student makes an error, it 
will be in the substitution of another inappropriate tense which he has 
already learned for the past progressive. 

31. Passive voice (was past participle) . The passive voice is used in English 
when the verb itself, and not the doer, is viewed by the speaker as being 
most important. Coii^are the following sentences. The fugitive killed the 
policeman . The policeman was killed . In the second sentence the performer 
of the action can be deleted with little loss of information and without 
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•ny loss of graimatleallty because the fact that looeone vas Idlled Is 
viewed as being more Isvortant than knovlng vho killed hla. The passive 
voice Is fomsd vlth the past tense of the verb to be end the past participle 
Of the nain vext. In aost caiei, the past participle ia formed in the 
aana way aa the paat tense ( cooked / killed , rested ), althou^ exceptions 
are numerous • There is alao an alternate conrersational form ( got ^ 
past participle) i^ch maay students use ( got killed) , 

32. Present perfect (have ♦ past participle) . The present perfect tense is 

generally uaed to expreas that an action took place in the past* but vithout 
speciiyj^ng lAen the action occurred. Such actions are considered to have . 
prx effect on the present. Again, the fact that the action took place, 
and not irtien it took place, is sieved as being more iz^rtant. I have . 
seen that novie already . The present perfect is fomed by conjugating 
the present tense of to have and adding to it the past participle. 

33e Prepositions (to) . The prepositions included in this instrument are only 
a fraction of the fifty odd prepositions used by native speakers of English. 
Nonetheless,, these are some of the most important, not only because they 
are very coanon, but because they are used to express spatial relationships 
vhich are essential to learning and eaqpression in school. The preposition 
to is used to show direction toward vhich something or someone is going. 

3^« Prepositions (on/on too of) . This first preposition is used to shov that 
something is above nd resting xxpaa somsthing else. In this respect, it 
functions like on. Bovever, the use of on top of is preferred vhen an 
article seems to be out of place. Where is the tiger? On top of the 
eletihant a as opposed to Vhere is the book? On the table , At an early 
stage of the language acquisition process, students vlll use At a 
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wtirm advanced stage they will begin using on top-of in appropriate situ- 
ations. 



Prepositions ( under /belov) . .This is used to show that sonething^a belov. 
something else. If the student sisqply points to the thing in question ^ 
rather than answering the question orally, ssy Excuse nst I didn't hear 
ZOtt, and he viU understand that you vant an oral response. Occasionally 
a atudent viU use belov instead of under . This should be accepted as 
correct since it does indicate that the student can express the appropriate 
spatial relationship. 

Prepositions (behind/in back The student nay use either of these 

prepositions, botb^ of vhich Aould be counted as coxrect. For some 
students, the prior occurr-ence of on top of will make them choose in back 
of vhich is structurally similar. These prepositions are generally learned 
fairly early in the second language acq\iisition process and can be easily 
tau^t tLro\2^ the use of pictures. Some students may say in the back of ^ 
vhich sho\ild also be counted as correct. 

Prepositions (in front of) . Some students isay say In the front of vhich 
should also be counted as correct. In this case, the is optional. 
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COLORADO DIAGNOSTIC TEST OF ENGLISH AS A SECOITD LANGUAGE 
MORPHOLOGY AND SYNTAX 



1. What^i this? It*s a book , 

2. What's thia? It*a an appla , 

3. What'a this? It*a fndt/aopa fruit , 
What la aha doing? Sba la alaaplng , 

5. What are thay doing? They ara running , 

6. Why la he eating* Beeauae he 'a hung»y , 

7. Why la aha aleeplngT Beeauae ahe'a tired , 

8. Are they hoya? No, What are they? Girls , 

9. %at are these? They are houaea , 

10, And theae? Books . ^ 

11. Uils shlrt/Llouae belonga to you, Whoae shirt/blouse is it? It's cine , 

(Graap shirt sleeve In hand,) 

12, Thia shirt/blouse belongs to me, ;]hose shirt A>louae is it? It's yours , 

(Graap ahirt ale^ve in hand,) 

13. ^ia car belonga to her, Tflioae car la it? It 'a hers , 

(Point first to car^ then to voi&an, ) 
l^^. Thia car belonga to him, . Whoae ear la it? It 'a hla , 
(Point flrat to ear, then to aan,) 

15, Thia car belonga to them, Whoae car la it? It 'a thsirs . 

(Point first to ear, then to both nan and vosun,} 

16, Theae people are talking. He la talking to her , 

^?olnt flrat to aan on left, then voman on rif^t,) 

17, She la talking to him. 

(Point flrat to voman on ri^t, then man on left,) 

18, He la talking to them , 

(Point flrat to man atandlng on ri^t, then couple on left,) 

19, I vant you to aak ma a queation, ok? Aak ma if I like ice cream. Do you 
like ice cream? 

20, Nov, aak me another queation, Aak me if I am a teacher. Are you a teacher? 

21, Nov, tell me to do aomathlng, dk? Tell ms to atand 19, Stand up , 

22, She la a teacher. What doea a teacher do? She teachea , 
23« She likea to svlm. What doea aha dot She avima * 

2l(, He likea to fight. What doea he do? Re flrtita , 
(Point to boy on left,) 

25. Look at BlUy, What la he going to do? ' He la going tofgonna feed the dog, 

26. She eocka eYeiydagr. Yeaterday aha cooked , 

27. John atudiea eYeryday, Yeaterday he atudled , 

28. He reata erexyday, Yeaterday he reated , 

29. He la tall, but he la eran taller. 



30, What vaa aha doing yeaterday afternoon? Yeaterday afternoon she vas avinwing , 

31. The boy haa opened the door* What happened to the door? The door vaa opened, 
3^, Look at the boy. What haa the boy done? The boy has opened the door. 

33. Where are they going? To achool , 

3I*, Tell me, vhere la the elegant? It 'a on top of /on the car, 

35* Till ma, vhere la the ear? It* a under/beloir the elephant, 

36, Tell me, vhere la the tree? It* a behind/in back of the houae. 

37. Tell me 9 vhere la the houae? It* a m ircnt or tne*tree. 

Well, that*a all. Did you like thoae pleturea? Yea, So did I, Thank you. 
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student's name Age Native Language. 

Place of Birth Test Given By On 

School 

COLORADO DIAGNOSTIC TEST OF mGLlSR AS A SECOHD LANGUAGE 
MDRPHOLOCT AND SYIfTAX 
Individual Student Profile 



Notes Reaponaes 



!• a coiBit noun 




2. an -t- count noun beglnnlnij vlth vovel 




3* no art atasB nouns 




^. present profcresslve tense (Is ^ Inic) 




5* present Droioresslve tense (are ^ Inx) 




6a. contraction vlth conula (he*s) 




6b. subject pronoun (he) 




7* subject pronoun (she) 




6. plural /z/ follovlnft vowel or voiced consonant 




9. Plural /Iz/ following slhllant 




10. pliural /s/ foP ovine unvoiced consonant 




11. possessive pronoun (mine) 




12. possessive pronoun (yours) 




13* possessive pronoun (hers) 




Ih. possessive pronoun (his) 




15* possessive pronoxm (theirs) 




l6. object pronoun (her) 




17. object pronotm (him) 
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Individual Studtnt Profile 



Notei Responaes 



18 • " object Dronoun (thaBi) 




19* QUtstlon Introducer (do) 




20 • IttTtrted auMtloii ( verb /tub 1 set) 




21. eoantnd fdm 




22. PTMtnt ttAse /is/ / 




23* • Drtfltnt tenit /s/ 




— s— — c ..gpfia 

2^» ortsMit tanae /i/ 




25. Mrlishrutie ^utuM (to ha mlnff to) 




26* DMt tmae' /t/ 




27* Dait tanfltt /d/ 




28. pMt tense /id/ 




2?. cocoaratlre form of adjeetive (er) 




30. t>ast nronressiYe (vw Im) 




31. oassive Toioe (vaa ^ past participle) 




32. present perfect (have pact past participle) 




33. prepositions - to 




3^. pz^epositions - on top of /on • 


1 

35. prepositions - under /belov i 


36. prepositions - befalnd/in back of ! 


37. prepositions - in front of I 



23 

\ 
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COLORADO DIAC2I0STIC TEST OF KIGLISE AS A SECOIO LANGUAGE 

PHOIIOLOGr 

Intlroduction 

This supplenent on phonology to the Colorado Diagnostic Test of Snglish 
as, a Second Language is similarly diagnostic in nature. It is not so much a 
test of the student's mastery of specific English phonemes as it is an asbiss- 
nent of \rtiaw will need to be tau^t. For this reason, it uses the format of 
minimal pair contrasts idiich can help identify for the teacher which sounds 
tend to be confused by the student. IMlike other pronunciation tests, such 
as those that involve the naming of sn object in a picttire, it does not 
require that the student possess a certain English vocabulary, \lhile it can 
be tised with all ncn-English^ dominant chlldreu, it is especi^ly designed for 
the non-English speaking. The teacher can use it as an initial diagnostic 
assessment in order to find out vhich sound? vill need to be specifically 
taui^t and which will be learned automatically as the student begins to express 
himself in English. However, since the test does involve word repitition, it 
win not be as discriminating as other measures when applied to more advanced 
students. This is because the more advanced student will repeat correctly 
many sounds which he will not use correctly In creative conversation. 

The Bomi contrasts selected for the phonological assessment are based 
on the more common pronunciation p.roblems of native speakers of Arabic, Chinese, 
French, Gernan, Italian, Japanese, Spanish, Thai, and Vietnamese. Because 
this list is fairly extensive, a single student will not make a large percentage 
of errors. Nonetheless, errors will appear on the response sheet of each 
student. If the student is a native of some other language, Polish, for instance, 
the test will still identify nearly all sound contrasts which he will tend to 
confuse due to its panoramic nature. In other words, althou^ based on nine 
specific languages, the test can be used with speakers of all languages. The 



si 



sounds of a single language other than. those listed above vlll almost certainly 
fall vlthin the broad range of sounds which this analysis of .nine languages 
has produced. 
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Directions for Adsdialsterlng and Scoring 

!• Present the test to the stident with the follovlng dljjectlons: 

^•TIxIs Is a short exercise to Identify sone of your pronunciation 
problems in English. It will only take about seven minutes of yotar 
time. It Is easy take. Just listen to each pair of words I 
road to you, then repeat them to me. Remember, I will say two 
words each time. Afbftr I say the second word, yc? repeat both of 
them. Ok? Pine." 
II. Scoring 

In scoring the test, check only for Incorrect pronunciation of 
the word, xf a word Is pronounced correctly, there Is no need to 
make a mark. 

In auding the student's response, be certain that each word Is 
pronounced correctly, not Just differently. In other words. In the 
pair (bat-bite). It Is possible for both words to be px^ounced 
differently and incorrectly. 

The test contains a few pairs ^ftiich are tte same In order to 
prevent the student from automatically pronouncing words differently 
t^en he has perceived them as identical. 
III. Directions for Setting up the Diagnostic Profile 

After the test has been adfflinlstex*ed, it is relatively simple 
to transfer the response data to the student's diagnostic profile. 
Instructions for this task are as follows: 

1. To th^^rlght of each phonetic symbol Is a number and a letter. 
The ntanber represents the item on the test which elicits that 
sound In question. The letter refers to columns A or B. ^erefore. 
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to checi on IteM 9A, go to row 9^ column A of the test. If 
It contains a minus sign, then vrlte the numberal 1 on the line 
t'o the right. Continue In this f€whion for all sounds Included 
on the profile, mailcing only the rianber of errors the student 
makes. 

2. At the end of each sentence of the profile Is a space for the 

total nuniber of errors committed in that section. Count the errors 
and place the toted In this space. The number of errors In each 
section permits us to Identify the general nature of the student's 
problems. For Instance, the data on a Vietnamese child may Indicate 
a larger nuniber of errors occurring among siiople vovels than among 
dlpthongs. This would Indicate that dipthongs will probably not be 
a serious pronunciation problem to this student. On the other 
hand, a large number of errors among simple vowels will Indicate 
that these will represent a significant learning problem for the 
student. 

Likewise, if the section totals show that most consonant clusters in 
initial position can be pronounced, vhile those in final position 
csnnot, it csn be assimied that final consonant clusters in general 
(even those not Included here) will pose a significant learning 
problem for the student. 

Several sounds are tested more than once. In the case of consonants, 
this is because such sounds occiu: in different positions in a word. 
These positions rather thsn the sounds themselves Toey cause a problem 
for a student. Therefore, it is not enou^ to know that the student 
can pronounce the sound but whether or not he can pronounce it in 
the different positions in which it occurs. 
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In the case of vowels, xhe use of several contrasts will show 
with which sounds the student will tend to confuse the vowel. For 
exajaple, the vowel in •'bet'* is tested three times. This is because 
some students may confuse it with '*bit" while other students confuse 
it with "bat". By checking to see which sound the student confused 
the problem sound with, (this is done by going back to the specific 
item on the test Iteelf) the teacher can ascertain the type of 
phonologiccd contrast that needs to be ecqphasized. 
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Studtnt Name 



^0 



COLORADO DIACTOSTIC 
Preliainazy 



TEST OF SnCSLISH AS A SECOUD LA!IGUAGE 
Dlafpiostic Test of Phonoj^ogy 
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A 


B 








DCOU Dlu 


— 


— 


oP 
20. 


Jolly — Sony 


o 


DElu • Ocv 


— 




29. 


TOistie - witnout 




bat - bite 








30. 


rather - rudder 




cot - caught 








31. 


sinner - singer. 




DOUt * DOUgrlu 


— 






laser — leisure 


0 • 


DUu — DOav 





— 


33. 


badger - — pleasure 


*T 

7» 


COOT out 










nl^ - giss 


3. 


-all - oil 


- — 





35. 


hxash - much 


9. 


pit - bet 








36. 


ba^ - bad 


10. 


bed - b ed 








37. 


ri£ - rib 


12.. 


ugd — nud 






oft 
30. 


bu^ «- boo^ 


T O 

Ju: • 


lull — 






39. 


Dacige — c at cn 


13 • 


naa — Dad 


— ~ 


— 




h\m£ - lon£ 


lit 


-©0. cear 


— 




Ill 


come — caj^ 




^et *• obX 


r— - 






miss — mix 


15. 


chin - Jin 





— 




school - spool 


17. 


very - f^airj'* 








1 1 


slov - snov 


lw« 


thin - then 


— 






jray - jlay 


1>'. 


use - Juice 


— 




hD. 


flying — flying 


20. 


bury - vpry 


— 


— 


. 


glOw — grow 


21. 


soft - show- 








1 o 


blue - brew 


22. 


l^ain - ^ain 





: — 


«9. 


cooked - mugged 


23. 


shot - he 






50. 


bugs - bears 


2U. 


vei7/' - 'feLTj 






51. 


lives - soothes 


25. 


tin - thin 






52. 


bums - buns 


25.' 


fat - h at 






53. 


splashed - watched 


«^ 1 • 


treasure - thresher 






51*. 


asked - stepped 
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student* a ITaae 
P'lace of Birth 
School 



Age 



native Language 



Teat Given Sy 



On 



COLORADO DIAffllOSTIC TEST OF MCSiISH AS A SECOND LATIGUACE 
M)RPHOLOGy AND SYHTAX 
Individual Student Profile 



VOWELS 






Simple Vovels 




bit 


I 


IB, 9A 


bet 


E 


2B, 9B, 10 A 


bat 


A£ 


3A, lOB 


pot 


A 


IJA, llA 


but 




6A, 7B, IIB 


bought 




UB, 5B, 8A 


Dlpthonffs 






beat 


lY 


lA 


bait 


EY 


2A 


food 


UV7 


7/ 


boat 


OW 


6b 



boil 
bite 
bout 



AY 
AW 



3B 

5A 



Simple vowel errors *5 

(15 max) 



Dipthong errors 



(7 max) 
Total vowel errors 



(22 max) 
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CCRSONARTS 






Slnsle 




Initial 


pad 


P 


13A 


bad 


b 


13B, 20A 


Ted 


t 


lUA. 25A 


dead 


d 


ll»B 


kill 


k 


15B 


Gill^ 


e 


15A 


i 

chin 




16A 


Jia 




i6b, 19B 


faiiy 


t 


17B, 26a 


vejy 


V 


17A, 20B, 2UA 


thin 




18A. 25B 


then 




18B 


use 


y 


19A 


sov 


s 


21A 


shew 




21B, 23A 


lain 


1 


22A 


r&ln 


r 


22B 


hot 


h 


23B, 263 


vary 


w 


2UB 


treasure 






sinner 


n 


rr 


singer 






laser 


z 




come 


m 





Single consonant Errors (initial) 



is 



(27 max) 



Medial 



30B 



33A 



29B 

"30A 

29A 
27B 
28A 
28B 



24A. 32B. 33B 
31A 
31B 
32A 
32A 



Final 
37A _ 

3TB _ 
36A _ 
36B _ 
38B _ 
38A _ 
35B. 39B _ 
39A _ 



3i»B. U2A 
35A 



UOA, UOB 
3U 
UlA 
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Total single consonant errors 



(59 max) 



(medial) 
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(final) 

(15 max) (17 max) 



i3 



ComoagJt CluBters 



Initial 



Medial 



Final 



scnool 


oK 


!■ A a 


spool 




42B 




SI 




BUWW 


sn 




pray 




45A 




Pl 




ftying 


XT 


Ii/Ta 


flying 


n 


45B 




si 


!■ ^ a 


grov 


gr 






Dl 


40A 




or 






lU^ } 




cooked 


kt 




nrugged 






bugs 


g2 




bears 


rz 




XI vcS 


V2 




soothes 






buns 


nz 




splashed 


t 




watched 


ct 




asked 


skt 




stopped 


Pt 





1»2B 
1»9A 
1(9B 
50A 
5OB 
51A 
523 
52A 
53A 
53B 
5U 
51*3 



Cluster errors (initial) 



(12 max) 



Total consonant errors (single * cluster) 
Total errors (vovels consonants) 



(final) 



(12 max) 



^1 



(73 max) 



(95 max) 

68 



